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THE HISTORY OF COMPOSITE SQUADRON NINE (VC-9) 


USS Bogue: 11 December 1942 to 23 August 1943 

r r ai fli ag a q<? Tr m isit 

The squadron was originally commissioned on 6 August 1942 as 
Escort Scouting Squadron Nine (VGS-9) at the Naval Air Station, 
Sand Point (Seattle), Washington. (It was redesignated Composite 
Squadron Nine on 1 March 1943). Its first Commanding Officer, 
Lieutenant Commander William M. Drane, recalled that "On June 6, 
1942 I reported for duty .as C.O. of VC-9 at NAS Seattle for 
training and commissioning. As the good weather deteriorated, VC- 
9 moved south to Long Beach and then on to San Diego for 
additional training and carrier landing qualification for the new 
pilots after the arrival of the USS Bogue." 

In a narrative titled THE RELUCTANT DRAGON Lieutenant Roger 
Santee added the colorful details: 

"A few months after the attack on Pearl Harbor, VC-9 began 
forming up at Seattle, Washington for duty abroad the USS Bogue, 
a four hundred twenty three foot oil tanker supporting a flight 
deck. This mighty man of war was capable of top speeds of twenty 
to twenty five miles per hour, down wind, down hill, a veritable 
smoke and fire-snorting dragon. 

"As rapidly as planes, pilots and air crew assembled, they 
were whipped into a condition of operational readiness. We 
concentrated most heavily on carrier landing practice because 
most of the pilots were fresh out of flight training and had 
never been engaged in fleet operations. Coming aboard a carrier 
the size of the Dragon in rough seas and bad weather was certain 
to require confidence and skill. Secondly, we emphasized fighter 
and torpedo practice. One of the fleet torpedo squadrons had lost 
all of its planes and all but one of its pilots because of a less 
than intelligent approach for attack on a Japanese battle 
formation. We certainly didn't want this to happen to VC-9. 

"Shaped up finally and ready to do battle against the Jap 
Rats, we kissed the girls 'Goodbye', perhaps forever, and under 
sealed orders set course into the sinking sun to sink the Rising 
Sun. Two days later we flew ashore and the Dragon scooted into 
Long Beach harbor. At breakneck speed we dashed to the nearest 
telephones to get the girls to join us. 

"Shaped up again by revelling in the Long Beach-Los Angeles 
area, again we kissed the girls 'Goodbye, Goodbye', perhaps 
forever and ever, and under sealed orders set course west into 
the setting sun to sink the Rising Sun. Tears recoursed the 
trails they had coursed down cheeks as the girls returned 
homeward to set again their lonely vigils. 
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"One day out to sea, VC-9 took off as a group and landed at 
North Island; the Dragon crept into San Diego Bay. We hit the 
apron at North Island, hit the deck, and hit the nearest 
telephones to get in touch with our camp followers. For several 
weeks we honed and rehoned our already sharp talons. Finally we 
kissed the girls 'Goodbye, Goodbye, Goodbye', perhaps forever and 
ever and ever; mounted the Dragon and sailed under secret, sealed 
orders on course two seven zero into the sinking sun to set the 
Rising Sun, as our fleet-following lovers set their courses to 
their points of lonely vigil. Tears recoursed the trails they had 
recoursed before. 

"Through the night, out from the Point Loma fog-filled bay, 
with its stagnant fish and dock smells already lingering 
nostalgically in our nostrils, and the 'boing boing' of the 
channel bouys ringing yet in our ears, we sailed exuberantly. All 
is well! Or is it? The sun came slithering silently out of the 
sea over the port beam as the loud speakers spoke: 'Now hear 
this! This is the Executive Officer speaking. We have been 
ordered to proceed to the Panama Canal. On arrival there, we will 
receive further orders!' Rumors and speculations swept the 
scuttlebutts as "Stomp" Santee penned this short poem: 


WE'RE RELUCTANT 


Do we now pause to seek the cause 
Once born of keen discernment? 
Or do we wait, procrastinate. 
For lack of pure concernment? 


'Tis neither this, nor neither that; 

Nor lack of an inducement. 

We'll lend a hand to help our land. 
It's just that we're reluctant!" 


Skipper Bill Drane went on to add "I had been told by 
ComFair Alameda that the Bogue would be heading West. I was much 
surprised when I discovered that the Bogue was headed SOUTH 
instead of WEST , obviously headed for the Panama Canal, and it 
was. As the ship neared Panama, VC-9 took off and flew to the 
Army Air Base on the Atlantic end of the canal. While there, we 
practiced Carrier Landings on one of the runways. Many of the 
Army pilots wondered why in the hell we didn't spin out while 
making those steep banked turns in to the final approach to the 
landings." 
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First Cruise 

The squadron reported for duty to ComAirLant, Norfolk on 4 
January 1943. "Stomp" Santee recalled that while the squadron was 
preparing for operations in the Pacific, it was unaware of 
planning in Washington involving the defense of the sealanes to 
Britain. German U-Boat activity off the eastern seaboard and Gulf 
coasts had subsided as Navy and Army Air Corps anti-submarine 
operations mounted. As a result, sub activities were shifting to 
the middle of the Atlantic, outside the range of land-based air. 
Prime Minister Churchill had suggested that an effective way to 
deal with the problem was to have a small carrier accompany the 
convoys when they were moving outside the range of land-based air 
cover. President Roosevelt thought the suggestion had merit and 
asked Admiral King to give it a try. The Bogus was selected. 

"We arrived in Norfolk trained for operations in the 
Pacific" Santee noted. "None of us knew anything about searching 
for and attacking submarines. I doubt if many of us had ever seen 
a svibmarine in operation. I went over to ComAirLant to obtain 
some anti-submarine tactical instructions. I was informed that 
there were none. We were in the land of improvisation and trial 
and error. History recounts our success. We devised our own 
search and attack procedures, correcting errors as they occurred. 
There were many. Problems affecting operations, stemming from 
personalities in the squadron and aboard the ship surpassed those 
coming from the weather and mechanical readiness. Those were 
minor compared to many which hounded us in the early convoy and 
later hunter-killer operations. At times morale fluctuated like 
the tides among all hands and severely hampered operations. Much 
of it resulted from lack of operational experience, personality 
conflicts, and lack of self-discipline and self-control in the 
war-time environment." 

The Bogus and its two escorts left Norfolk on 24 February 
for Argentia, Newfoundland. Forming TU 24.4.1 Mid-Ocean Escort 
Group, they joined eastbound convoy HX-228 on 6 March 1943. The 
convoy had evaded one submarine patrol line, but then its luck 
changed. The Germans had deciphered a signal giving the convoy's 
new course and speed. 

The next few days were uneventful xintil on March 10th Ensign 
Alexander C. "Goose" McAuslan sighted a submarine only two miles 
away heading in the opposite direction. Pouring the coal to his 
Avenger, he pounced on it. He was doing 150 knots and only 50 
feet above the sub when he pressed his bomb release. Nothing 
happened. The two Mark 15 depth charges he was carrying failed to 
release. McAuslin yanked on the stick and swerved back toward the 
U-boat The sub, which had obviously been surprised by the first 
attack out of the rain, began diving. 
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The second run was as unsuccessful as the first. Once again 
McAuslan's bombs failed to release. Frustrated and running out of 
fuel, he flew to the nearest destroyer to summon it to the scene, 
but by the time it reached the area the sub had made good its 
escape. 

Because of low fuel, the Bogue was detached from the convoy 
to proceed back to Argentia. On March 11th, as Lieutenant H.S. 
Roberts was about to land aboard, he observed a swirl 3,000 yards 
astern of the carrier. But once again bomb rack failures made the 
attack unsuccessful. (Attack analysis concluded that the target 
was a school of porpoise.) The Bogue's stay in Argentia was 
brief, as she was back at sea again on the 20th to escort convoy 
SC-123. 

Whereas the weather on the first sortie had been bad, on 
this cruise it was atrocious and hampered flight operations 
considerably. On the 23rd a serious accident was narrowly averted 
when Ensign Harry Fryatt's Avenger bounced over the barrier 
during a landing on the carrier's pitching deck. The big plane 
staggered off the bow barely airborne, but Fryatt eased it along 
until he regained speed. His next landing attempt was normal. 

The rough seas prevented the escorts from being refueled, 
and continuing bad weather forced cancellation of most flights, 
so on the afternoon of the 26th, TU 24.4.1 left the convoy to 
head back to Argentia. Just thirty minutes after the Bogus's 
departure, a pack of submarines attacked SC-123. They were 
finally driven off by the convoy escorts, but Bogue and her 
screen took no part in the action because of communication 
problems. 

The Bogue arrived in Argentia on March 30th. On its return, 
the squadron was greeted by the sight of the fleet carrier USS 
Ranger, which had been in harbor all during the month while VC- 
9's pilots and crewmen were battling the Atlantic's winter gales. 
Several of the squadron officers had been barred from the base 
Officers Club and they and some others decided to vent their 
resentment by taking the place apart. When someone took a fire 
axe to the Club piano, the manager got worried and called in the 
shore patrol. As the VC-9ers fled the Club, some bright lad had 
the presence of mind to call out "Let's get back to the Ranger 
fellows." As a result of his quick thinking, the Admiral 
commanding the Ranger restricted her pilots to the ship for 
several weeks. 

Catapult problems forced the Bogue to return to Boston for 
repairs. They were not serious and she was back at Argentia by 20 
April. The task group left Argentia 23 April and joined HX 235 
two days later. This convoy was routed a bit farther south than 
earlier convoys, giving VC-9's fliers better weather for 
operations. The voyage was uneventful until the afternoon of the 
28th when, at 1641, "Stomp" Santee caught a fully-surfaced 
submarine 50 miles from the convoy. He attacked immediately, but 
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his depth charges ricocheted before exploding and the submarine 
escaped. The following day, Prime Minister Churchill, who had a 
personal interest in escort carrier operations, signalled the 
Bogue "Please thank pilot whose excellent attack certainly 
prevented interception of the convoy by this U-boat." 

That night the Bogue and her escorts proceeded ahead of the 
convoy on the assumption that more U-boats were in the path of 
the convoy, but nothing was found. TG 92.3 was detached on 30 
April to head for Belfast, arriving there on 2 May. The carrier 
and her escorts remained in the area for two weeks, training at 
the British antisubmarine facilities in northern Ireland and 
Liverpool It was during this stay that the Bogue was fitted with 
a High Frequency Direction Finder (HF/DF) and that VC-9 had its 
quota of Avengers increased to twelve. This led to cramped 
conditions aboard the ship and the fighter complement was 
subsequently reduced to nine. 

Task Group 92.3 (also known as the Sixth Escort Group for 
this voyage) left Belfast on the afternoon of 15 May escorting 
the SS Toltec to Iceland. Because it was part of a convoy to the 
Soviet Union, several members of the squadron received the Red 
Star, the highest Soviet decoration awarded to foreigners. 
"Stomp" Santee recalled that Commander Broome, a Royal Navy 
officer detailed to the ship to supervise operation of the HF/DF, 
did a number of artistic sketches of life aboard the Bogue. After 
dropping the Toltec off at Iceland, the task group joined convoy 
ON-184 on the morning of 19 May. 

Wolf Pack "Donau-Mosel". 21-22 May 1943 

In the path of ON-184 was a group of 42 U-boats code-named 
Group Donau-Mosel with which Admiral Doenitz planned to overwhelm 
the convoy. 

U-231 


On 21 May the convoy was steaming S by W, 520 miles 
southeast of Cape Farewell (s. tip of Greenland). At 2110 in the 
northern summer twilight of a perfect day, VC-9's skipper. Bill 
Drane, piloting an Avenger, caught U-231 sixty miles ahead of the 
convoy. Just before releasing his four depth charges, he dropped 
his landing gear to slow down and avoid the ricochets that had 
plagued Santee the month before. His bombs straddled the U-boat 
and explosions obscured her from view. Though the sub's bridge 
was damaged severely, her commander was able to dive and escape 
further attacks and head home for repairs. 

U-468 


At 0535 on 22 May, a partly cloudy day. Lieutenant (jg) 
Roger C. "Bud" Kuhn sighted U-468 as it was surfacing about 55 
miles southeast of the carrier. As he broke from cloud cover, the 
sub's crew took him under fire with their 20 mm guns. At this 
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point he accidentally switched on his VHF transmitter instead of 
his intercom and his surprised comment to his crew, "Well, I'll 
be damned! They're shooting at us" was received by the Bogue. 
Kuhn dove his TBF for a bombing attack on the now fully surfaced 
submarine, firing his .30 caliber cowl gun as he bore in. His 
last two depth charges exploded just aft of and under the U-468's 
stern. As Kuhn sped by a line of 20mm tracer followed his plane. 
Kuhn watched as the vessel circled slowly, down by the stern. A 
trail of bluish oil began to coat the water. Twice a spray of 
compressed air erupted fifty feet into the air as though the 
sub's crew were trying to blow her tanks. 

Kuhn described the attack in his subsequent debriefing 
aboard the Bogue; "By the time I got my bombs armed, the tracers 
were coming pretty close. Then I got within range and opened up 
with my forward machine gun. My tracers seemed to disappear right 
into the conning tower. I don't know whether I hit the gun crew 
but at any rate they stopped firing a couple of seconds before I 
released my load. When I looked back the sub was completely 
enveloped in spray. When she came out, her stern was down and she 
was slowly spinning in a circle at about two knots." 

The U-boat continued to circle for over an hour after the 
attack, but Kuhn was powerless to inflict more damage as he had 
no more bombs. He had reported his sighting to the Bogue, but had 
made an error in plotting his position and the carrier was unable 
to get a radar fix on his plane. Half an hour after his attack, 
Kuhn recalled, " when she was settling in the water, another gun 
crew came up and started firing at me. Then there was a blinding 
flash [and] a sheet of spray." Kuhn thought for a moment that the 
intense flash of light on the sub's stern might have been the 
Germans signalling him, but it was never determined what the 
light was. After another thirty minutes, U-468 slowly slid under 
water, stern first with her bow up at a thirty-degree angle. By 
now Kuhn was wondering where his relief planes were. A call to 
the Bogue finally established his position and a pair of convoy 
escorts were sent to comb the area, but U-468 had escaped. 

U-305 


A little over an hour after Kuhn's attack, a Wildcat pilot 
looking for him sighted another submarine, U-305, thirty five 
miles ahead of the convoy. The boat dove before the F4F, piloted 
by Lieutenant (jg) O.J. Donohoe, could get within range. U-305 
didn't stay down very long, however, and Ensign Stewart E. Doty 
caught sight of her shortly after 1000. The sub's skipper, 
Kapitanleutnant Rudolf Bahr, saw Doty's Avenger also and 
broadcast an aircraft sighting report that was picked up on the 
Bogue's HF/DF. 

The sub was throwing up a lot of flak as Doty bored in to 
drop four depth charges from 60 feet. Three were well off to the 
left, but the fourth veered right to explode under the boat 
forward of the conning tower. U-305 lurched sideways and for a 
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moment appeared to be out of control. Bahr regained control and 
submerged, leaving a large bluish oil bubble floating on the 
surface. A few moments later the boat popped back up, her bow out 
of the water at a sharp angle. Doty jubilantly radioed the Bogue 
"I got the son of a bitch. He's straight up and down." 
Unfortunately, U-305 had not been "got". Bahr once more got his 
boat under control and took her back down. The Osmond Ingram, 
which came boiling over from the convoy to get a piece of the 
action, failed to find U-305. 

She was still in the area, however, and Bahr surfaced a 
little after 1200. When he came back up, Bahr found still another 
Avenger, this one flown by Lieutenant (jg) Robert L. Stearns, 
buzzing around. Stearns saw a "large dark object" five miles 
ahead and immediately began a run from 1200 feet. Bahr's crew 
were not surprised and filled the air around the Avenger with 
black puffs of flak. Their shooting was poor and Stearns dropped 
his four depth charges from 125 feet. With their usual fuse 
settings of 25 feet, they exploded close aboard U-305. cracking 
the pressure hull of the submarine. Bahr changed his mind about 
staying surfaced and dove. The crew was able to make temporary 
repairs which held until U-305 arrived in Brest on 1 June, where 
it remained for almost three months while the damage was made 
good. 

U-569 


The day's activities were not over yet for VC-9's flyers. U- 
569 was also snooping around the convoy. The Bogue's HF/DF 
pinpointed her only 20 miles away at 1623. The U-boat had already 
been forced to submerge a number of times by aircraft and 
destroyers. At 1704 Lieutenant (jg) William F. "Champ" 
Chamberlain found U-569 cruising unconcernedly on the surface. 
Taking advantage of puffy cumulus clouds, Chamberlain pounced and 
surprised the enemy. (Pictures taken after his depth charges had 
been released show men in the conning tower apparently still 
unaware they are under attack.) Four depth charges straddled U- 
569's conning tower and drove her under. 

Chamberlain circled the scene for twenty minutes, waiting 
for U-569 to resurface, until he was relieved by Lieutenant 
Roberts. The U-boat came back up at 1740 only to find Roberts 
waiting. As it was almost directly under Robert's Avenger, he 
quickly made a dive bombing attack, releasing his four depth 
charges from 600 feet. Yanking back on the stick, Roberts zoomed 
back up to 800 feet, where his plane hung on the prop, barely 
moving. 

As he levelled off Roberts saw that all of his bombs had 
exploded near U-569's stern. The submarine disappeared from view. 
She plunged 350 feet before her crew could regain control, blow 
her tanks and resurface. Her bow came out of the water at a 30 
degree angle. The boat slid under and back up two more times and 
it was obvious to Roberts that she was in trouble. When the boat 




finally remained on the surface, Roberts' gunner began shooting 
at the conning tower in an effort to keep the Germans below so 
they could not scuttle the submarine. 

This was successful for a time, but during a lull when 
ammunition cans were being changed, twenty or thirty Germans 
spilled out of the conning tower, some waving white tablecloths 
in surrender. An attemot to drive them back below with more 
aunfire resulted in most of the Germans iumoina overboard. 
Meanwhile. Chamberlain came charaina back to add his auns to the 
nartv after hearina Roberts' reoort of the fiaht. 

The two oiiots and their ounners keot takina ootshots at the 
U-boat while thev waited for HMCS St. Laurent to reach the scene. 
When the destrover arrived, she nosed uo to within a few vards of 
the submarine. But the enemv vessel could not be boarded. Her 
flood valves had been ooened and U-569 was soon done. The sea was 
verv rouah and onlv twentv four of the U-boat's crew were 
rescued. 

Submarine Barrier "Trutz". 4-12 June 1943 

The Boaue returned to Araentia to nrenare for more action 
which would see seven seoarate attacks between 4 and 12 June 1943 
resultina in one U-boat definiteiv sunk, one nrobabiv sunk and 
two damaaed. 

With the four-stack destrovers Clemson. Georae E. Badaer. 
Greene and Osmond Inaram as screen. the Boaue deoarted Araentia 
on 30 Mav. Reachina her initial oatrol station 1 June, she 
decided to suonort westbound convov GUS-7A. then roundina the 
southern end of the "Trutz" oatrol line of 17 submarines which 
Admiral Doenitz had iust set uo. Favored as usual in these 
latitudes bv excellent fIvina weather. VC-9's nlanes sweet a oath 
120 miles broad, honiha to hit the German natrol line head on. 
And Doenitz was oblialna enouah to shift Groun "Trutz" to a new 
line in order to interceot this convov. 

GUS-7A was diverted south of the "Trutz" line and aoneared 
to be in the clear on the mornina of 3 June. Caotain Giles Short 
decided to take the Boaue eastward and scour the area ahead of 
the convov. Durina the niaht the carrier steered northeasteriv. 
June 4th came un a fine dav. with iust a few ouffv clouds and a 
bit of sea haze. 

U-228 


Oberleutnant Erwin Christoohersen was on the bridae of U-228 
ennovina a beautiful afternoon sun when he was surorised bv a 
oair of Avenaers. Lieutenant f1a) Frvatt and Lieutenant E.W. 
Biros had been fIvina at 2.500 feet on the trail of an HF/DF 
bearina when thev saw U-228 at 1642. The sub was a mile and a 
half on their starboard. Frvatt oeeled off toward the U-boat with 
Biros riaht behind. 
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Fryatt came roaring in from astern of the dull brownish 
gray-painted sub. He glimpsed a group of surprised faces turning 
toward him. He salvoed his depth charges from 50 feet and they 
exploded near the conning tower, sending towering plumes of spray 
into the air. The U-boat shuddered and turned violently to the 
right. Biros had to bank sharply to keep the submarine in his 
sights as she slewed around. He too salvoed his bombs from 50 
feet. Debris flew throuqh the air as they exploded. U-228's bow 
came out of the water a few feet, then settled. Christophersen 
auicklv took his boat down stern first. Thouqh damaqed, U-228 was 
able to escape. 

U-603 


A short time later two more U-boats were lumped bv VC-9 
aircraft. At 1715 Ensiqn Edward R. Hodqson was returninq to Boque 
at 2500 feet when he saw U-603 cruisinq on the surface some three 
miles ahead. The submarine was about 50 miles north of the 
carrier, but only ten miles south of a convoy of 19 British LCLs. 
If the submarine found these vulnerable vessels, they would be 
decimated. 

Hodqson dove immediately on the sub. At 200 knots he raced 
UP the vessel's track and dropped four depth charqes across its 
bow. One of these struck the U-boat's iumpinq wire and bounced 
off before explodinq. Hodqson circled back to strafe the sub. The 
now alert Germans met this pass and a second strafing run with 
heavy fire. They continued to fire as Hodqson hurried out of 
range. Before he could make another pass, the U-603 dove and 
escaped. 

U-461 


While Hodqson was sparring with U-603, Lieutenant (iq) W.S. 
"Monk" Fowler had run across U-641. Fowler's radioman, ARM2c 
Clement Woicik actually saw the U-boat first. The battleship 
gray-colored sub was pushing throuqh the water, fully surfaced, 
fiye miles away. Fowler doye out of the sun, but doing 200 knots 
when he reached his release point, he decided he was going too 
fast and pulled up for another run. This qaye the Germans a 
chance to man their guns. 

Fowler didn't have much better luck on his second run. 
Thouqh he was doing 165 knots this time, only two of his depth 
charqes released. These exploded close aboard the submarine's 
starboard side between the bow and the conning tower. U-641's 
commander, Kapitanleutnant Horst Rendtel, suspected that his 
attacker had not dropped his full load and remained on the 
surface, swinging to starboard to keep Fowler from making a 
straight-in run and all the while filling the sky around Fowler 
with deadly flak. 
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At 1728 Bill Drane arrived to join the attack. While Fowler 
came in from the opposite direction, Drane darted in from the 
starboard quarter to deliver four MK 17 depth charges from 65 
feet. Accurate antiaircraft fire greeted the attackers, with 
Fowler's TBF taking a hit in the engine, which caused little 
damage, while tracers zipped by Drane on both sides. As U-641 
swung right, Drane laid his bombs barely twenty yards off the 
sub's port quarter. The explosions raised her stern out of the 
water. When a third plane put in an appearance, Rendtel, whose 
vessel was relatively undamaged, decided it was time to dive. His 
dive was so steep - about 40 degrees - that the Americans thought 
they had got a sure kill. U-641 in particular showed such skill 
in antiaircraft fire and in dodging bombs that Drane, who led the 
attack, was lucky to get back alive. 

VC-9 fliers had attacked three U-boats, but not yet scored a 
kill. The next day, however, there would be no doubt about a 
kill. After recovering his aircraft at dusk. Captain Short 
thought it might be a good idea to see if the enemy patrol line 
extended south toward USG-9. During the night TG 21.12 headed 
west, then back east on the morning of 5 June toward the area of 
the previous afternoon's activities. The task group then turned 
south toward the convoy. In its path lay an unlucky submarine. 

U-217 


Lieutenant Richard S. Rogers and newly-promoted Lieutenant 
(jg) McAuslan were returning from a regular patrol at 0650 when 
they came upon U-217 cruising on the surface about seven miles 
away. Rogers darted in to clear the decks with his six .50 
caliber machine guns. The sub's gunners returned fire, but this 
stopped when Rogers' bullets knocked six men into the sea. A 
blaze started in the conning tower that persisted until Roger's 
third run. After his Wildcat partner had eliminated any defensive 
fire, McAuslan eased his Avenger out of the sun to drop four 
depth charges from 100 feet. Mortally hit, the U-boat went down 
in a steep dive only 30 seconds after the charges exploded. 
Rogers helped send her on her way with one last strafing. 

U-758 


The Bogue turned back west on 7 June. Encountering nothing. 
Captain Short turned east again, suspecting that the U-boats 
might have got around him to attack USG-9. On the afternoon of 
the 8th, enemy radio activity was picked up by Bogus's HF/DF. At 
1508 Lieutenant (jg) Letison S. "Sam" Balliett was returning from 
an unsuccessful HF/DF bearing search when his radioman, ARMlc 
James H. Finch, spotted a fast-moving submarine only two miles 
away. The enemy boat was Kapitanleutnant Helmut Mansek's U-758. 
The 769-tonner was enroute to the Caribbean and was not part of 
the "Trutz" group. Mansek had come upon USG-9 and his sighting 
report was apparently the signal the Bogue had picked up. 
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U-758 was the first boat to be outfitted with a quadruple 
mount of 20-mm. guns. Heavier armor plating for the bridge was 
also fitted and her crew were anxious to use their new weapons. 

Balliett circled the submarine so as to get the sun behind 
him. This took some time, as he went the wrong way and turned 
almost 300 degrees before starting his attack. The sub's gunners 
were waiting as he roared in at 200 knots. Tracers streaked by 
his Avenger, but none hit. Dropping down in a 45 degree dive, 
Balliett toggled off his four depth charges at 200 feet. They 
exploded around the after end of U-758, raising her stern 15 feet 
out of the water. Several men were blown overboard and could be 
seen swimming back to the submarine. 

The U-boat slowed to around five knots and began circling to 
the right. Balliett returned to strafe the boat, his turret 
gunner's fire silencing the enemy. U-758 straightened out and 
picked up speed to about 18 knots. Balliett radioed the carrier, 
which heard his transmissions, but he "couldn't hear [the] ship 
until [his] radioman disconnected [the] relay and held [the] 
receiving antennae in [his] hand." 

"Monk" Fowler arrived on the scene at 1547 and bored in 
immediately. He related what followed; 

"The sub opened up on me as I went in. His first blast took 
off part of my wing. We were running head on into their 
flak. It made a sound like loose gravel spattering on the 
fenders of a speeding automobile. The cockpit filled with 
smoke, an acrid mixture of burnt oil and gunpowder. I pulled 
open the hatch and just as I released my bombs I heard my 
gunner Buchholtz 'Mr. Fowler—Wojcik (my radioman) is hit!' 
Then the phone buzzed with static. 

Fowler pulled out, looked back and saw part of his tail was 
shot away. Sam Balliett was circling above, watching him. When 
their bombs hit, the explosion lifted the Germans from the deck 
and blew thewm into the water. Then Fowler called the ship: 'I'm 
hit—my radioman wounded—plane smoking badly—get ship into wind 
for return.' Buchholz left his guns and crawled back to Wojcik. 
With his belt he made a tourniquet for Wojcik's foot, which had 
been nearly torn off by shrapnel. When he came back Fowler called 
to him, 'Are my bombs all away?' He answered, 'Negative—you have 
one bomb left.' "Monk" then pulled the emergency and jigged the 
plane to shake it off, but it wouldn't budge. 

Fowler called the ship again: 'Cannot drop my bomb—may have 
to land in the water.' He was pretty sure that if it came to that 
they'd be blown to hell. The call came: 'Can you bail out?' He 
couldn't as the sub was waiting to finish them off and Wojcik's 
foot was bleeding terribly. 'Ship from Monk—" he called, 
"Negative. Will try to make it aboard.' 
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When his wheels hit the deck, Fowler discovered that one of 
the plane's tires had been blown out by the flak, but a cable hit 
his good wheel and held. Most of the squadron were standing by 
when he came aboard. The chaplain had come on deck when he heard 
Fowler had landed. He was a Texan and had gone below to pray for 
him and his crew. "That's when I found out how lucky I was" 
"Monk" recalled. "A German shell was imbedded less than six 
inches from my unexploded bomb! Wojcik was hurried to sick bay, 
where I waited with him until the Doc had a look and said he 
would be okay." 

Meanwhile the carrier had launched Lieutenant (jg) Frank D. 
Fogde's Avenger and Lieutenant (jg) Phil Perabo's Wildcat to aid 
in the attack. Fogde arrived before Perabo and circled until his 
fighter support got there. Mansek was still on the surface 
circling slowly, hoping to lure Fogde into making a foolhardy 
attack. Fogde didn't take the bait, but his gunner fired on the 
boat from time to time, receiving replies in kind from U-758's 
gunners. 

When Perabo arrived, Fogde signalled him to strafe the U- 
boat and put her guns out of action. This Perabo did with 
alacrity, clearing the decks with a hail of .50-caliber fire. Two 
more times he returned to strafe the ship. With his guns now out 
of action, Mansek decided it was time to "pull the plug." As U- 
758 slid under the waves, Fogde rushed in to drop his depth 
charges from 70 feet. These did not destroy the submarine, but 
many valves were broken and a compartment was flooded, forcing 
the boat to surface ten minutes later. Two Wildcats then pounced 
on it but were driven off by heavy gunfire and retired, hoping 
for heavier support but none was forthcoming. To the chagrin of 
his squadron commander. Captain Short refused to commit his last 
four serviceable Avengers since he wished to reserve them for 
precautionary sweeps ahead of the next convoy. And two of the 
three screening destroyers which Short had dispatched to the 
scene of action had been withdrawn, owing to signals from the 
aviators that they needed no surface assistance. The third 
destroyer, the Clemson, which arrived 40 minutes later, made one 
"scare" attack which merely pinned Mansek down until midnight. 
In the early morning hours of 9 June he stole silently away. 

Heavy antiaircraft fire and smart, cagey tactics saved U-758 
and incidentally encouraged its team-mates in the fatal belief 
that "fight back" doctrine was the answer to a submariner's 
prayer. In his report of the engagement, Mansek radioed; "Eight 
carrier planes warded off; one shot down, four damaged." A 
delighted Doenitz replied: "Well done. Long live your quadruple." 

U-118 


U-118 and U-460 were ordered to go to Mansek's aid. The 
order giving U-118's rendezvous point was intercepted and read by 
Tenth Fleet. Several other messages were also read when the two 
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rescue vessels radioed U-boat Command that they could not find U- 
758. HF/DF plots also fixed the area of their operations and 
Captain Short was notified of this. 

On 9 June, Bogue began running down the enemy radio 
bearings. Throughout that day and the next she scoured waters 
ahead and on both flanks of Convoy USG-9. At dusk on the 10th, 
when the first Morocco-based Liberator arrived in support. 
Captain Short peeled off and headed west along latitude 30 North 
in hope of flushing more subs. Group "Trutz” was no longer 
looking for a fight and not until 1147 on 12 June did one of 
Bogue's patrol teams make a fresh contact. It was U-118, a 1600- 
ton milch cow cruising on the surface 20 miles astern of the 
carrier. 

Stearns and his Wildcat partner. Lieutenant (jg) Robert J. 
Johnson, were patrolling when they saw U-118 only a mile away. 
Johnson led the way, firing his guns from 3,000 feet down to 15 
feet and raking the boat from stern to bow. Stearns was close 
behind. He had to drop his landing gear and raise it again to 
slow enough to drop his depth charges. The four charges landed on 
both sides of the sub. U-118 had been diving, with only her 
conning tower visible when Stearns attacked, but popped up again 
almost immediately. She was heading at right angles to her 
original course and oil was streaming behind her. She dove again 
and Johnson chased her under with gunfire. 

"Monk” Fowler and Lieutenant (jg) Raymond J. Tennant, having 
seen the attack from an adjoining sector, arrived a few minutes 
later. U-118 was surfacing once again, obviously in difficulty. 
Fowler dropped his four depth charges off the sub's starboard 
side, one hitting just abaft the bow. Tennant made a pair of 
strafing runs, then circled away to wait for someone to try to 
man the guns. Finally, Tennant and Fowler joined forces to make 
coordinated attacks from each side, chasing men back and forth 
across the U-boat as they sought cover from the attacks. 

Tennant and Johnson then teamed up to give the U-boat a .50 
caliber massage. By this time the Germans were virtually 
helpless. Any attempt to man a gun brought instant retaliation. 
Many men could be seen putting on life jackets. Johnson had to 
return to the Bogue when he ran out of ammunition, but his place 
was taken by Fryatt. Fryatt ran in to drop two depth charges that 
straddled the conning tower. U-118 listed to starboard and began 
slowly sinking by the stern. 

Fryatt was going to make another run, but so many planes 
were circling the sub (four more had shown up as he finished his 
attack) that he couldn't get near the boat. The three remaining 
fighters made several strafing passes and Chamberlain dropped two 
depth charges that exploded under U-118's conning tower. A few 
diehards on board the submarine fired his way, but Chamberlain 
put a stop to this when he dropped two more charges under the 
sub. Large pieces of metal and debris, along with globs of oil. 
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fountained into the air. One more attacker had been waiting a 
turn, but now there was nothing left to attack. A few miles away 
U-172 lay submerged, waiting to rendezvous with U-118. A little 
earlier she had reported to U-boat Command of constant aircraft 
activity over the rendezvous point. As they waited underwater, U- 
172's crew could hear the explosions that spelled the death of U- 
118. 


When the spray subsided, both dead and live men could be 
seen floating in the water. Fryatt zoomed low over them to drop 
his raft. Several Germans clasped their hands above their heads 
or waved. The attack on the U-118 had been devastating: fourteen 
325-lb. depth charges, 4,410 rounds of .50 caliber and 800 rounds 
of .30 caliber ammunition had been expended. All of U-118's 
officers had been killed in the conning tower, four other dead 
were left in the water, and 17 sailors (one of whom died later) 
were picked up by the Osmond Ingram. Some of the rescued turned 
out to be wounded transferred from Mansek's U-758. 

Captain Short swept through the now-abandoned "Trutz" patrol 
line to cover the approach of Convoy USG-9, but made no more 
contacts. Since the Bogue's overworked catapult was damaged and 
fuel was running low, CINCLANT ordered the group home. Entering 
Hampton Roads on 20 June, it was greeted by a signal from Admiral 
Ingersoll: "Well done. Results indicate hard work and thorough 
training.” 
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Second Cruise 

On 9 July 19^ the Bogue, now commanded by Captain Joseph 
Dunn, left the Chesapeake Bay area. On the 21st it left the 
company of convoy USG-12 to make an offensive sweep toward a U- 
boat concentration reported 600 miles south of the Azores. 

About 0600 on 23 July, while flying through intermittent 
rain squalls and low-lying clouds, a VC-9 Avenger/Wildcat team 
spotted a surfaced submarine only 11 miles ahead of the Bogue 
steering a course that would have closed with the convoy in about 
two hours. The team jumped the sub and drove it under with 
strafing and depth charges. An oil slick showed that the U-boat 
was damaged, but it was able to escape. The same day, the USS 
Badger, part of the Bogue's screen, made sonar contact with U- 
613 and after an intensive hunt, sank it with depth charges. 

U-527 


Shortly after noon, when the Bogue and her escorts were 
about 55 miles from USG-12, an Avenger piloted by Lieutenant 
Stearns came across a pair of U-boats. He was flying at 300 feet, 
just below the clouds, when he saw a few oil patches. A few 
minutes later, Stearns' gunner saw two wakes about 50 yards 
apart, left by the 1,144-ton U-527 and the 769-ton U-648, then in 
the process of refueling. 

The Germans were surprised when the Avenger suddenly was on 
them. The crew of the U-648 were quicker than their comrades and 
their boat was under before Stearns could attack them. U-527 
headed for a nearby fog bank at 15 knots firing at Stearns all 
the time with the new 20-mm. guns recently mounted aft of the 
bridge. 

Stearns was on the U-527 too soon for any accurate defensive 
fire, however. Four depth charges, fused for 25 feet, were 
dropped from dead astern. The sub's stern was covered with water 
and her pressure hull torn open aft of the conning tower. One man 
was blown into the air and several others were seen to jump 
overboard. The explosions were so severe that everyone on board 
was stunned or completely disabled. The boat began to turn slowly 
to the right as smoke rose aft of the conning tower. U-527's bow 
rose higher in the water until it was almost vertical; then she 
sank stern first. The destroyer Clemson was soon on the scene and 
pulled 13 survivors from the water. 

On 26 July the Bogue's TG 21.13 left USG-12 to proceed to 
Casablanca. Enroute, Captain Dunn received information that long- 
range Focke-Wolf 200's might be in the area. Until the ship 
entered Casablanca on 1 August, Dunn kept a constant daylight 
fighter patrol over the Task Group - one of the few times in the 
Atlantic that an escort carrier had to do this. The return trip 
to Norfolk, arriving 23 August 1943, was unproductive, but for 
VC-9 real "pay dirt" lay just ahead. 
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For its actions on these two cruises aboard the Bogue, VC-9 
received the first of its three Presidential Unit Citations. 

PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION 

"For extraordinary heroism in action against enemy 
submarines in the Atlantic area in 1943 and 1944. Carrying 
out powerful and sustained offensive action during a period 
of heavy German undersea concentrations threatening our 
uninterrupted flow of supplies to the European theater of 
operations, these six Anti-Submarine Task Groups tracked the 
enemy wolf packs relentlessly and by the unwavering 
vigilance and persistent aggressiveness of all units 
involved sank a notable number of hostile U-boats. The 
gallantry and superb teamwork of the officers and men who 
fought the embarked planes and who manned the Bogue and her 
escort vessels were largely instrumental in forcing the 
complete withdrawal of enemy submarines from supply routes 
essential to the maintenance of our established military 
supremacy." 
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USS Card; 23 September to 9 November 1943 

r 

The squadron, with its new skipper. Lieutenant 
Commander Howard M. Avery, next embarked on the USS Card, 
commanded by Captain Arnold J. "Buster” Isbell. The Card led 
TG 21.14 out of Hampton Roads on 25 September, its mission 
to support convoy USG-19. The Card group first headed for 
Bermuda and then for the broad Atlantic. 

The only excitement during the first few days was the 
loss of an F4F piloted by Ensign M.C. "Buddy" Jones. On 
catching the wire, the tailhook and tail assembly broke off 
from the fuselage, sending the rest of the fighter into the 
catwalk, where it hung over the side. "Buddy" climbed 
aboard, shaken but uninjured. 

Lieutenant Arnold Harwood had joined the squadron along 
with its new skipper. Because he had been a primary flight 
instructor with limited carrier experience he had difficulty 
in coming aboard, so the signal officer came to the ready 
room to offer some helpful suggestions on making better 
landings. One was to let the nose drop on getting the "cut" 
signal and then get the stick back so the tail would engage 
the landing wires. The next day Harwood was off to give this 
advice a try. His approach looked good, maybe a little high 
and fast, but he responded to the LSO's signals and came to 
the ramp in pretty good shape. So the "cut" was given and 
Harwood, remembering to get the nose down, shoved the stick 
forward, but never tried to get the tail down and buried the 
F4F in the after elevator. Don Horn still recalls seeing the 
splinters flying and the look on Harwood's face, not to 
mention Captain Isbell coming up on the ship's loudspeaker 
system yelling "Ground that pilot!" Harwood was the 
squadron's Executive Officer! 

U-460 


On 4 October Lieutenant (jg) Stearns was on the last 
leg of his dawn antisubmarine patrol shortly after 1000 when 
he saw something on the surface 15 miles ahead. He called to 
his crewmen "I think we have something here" and a few 
second later "There are four of them!" The 1,688-ton milch 
cow U-460 had just finished fueling U-264 and was getting 
ready to fuel U-422. U-455 was standing by, waiting her 
turn. About 7 miles ahead of this group, Stearns thought he 
could see another formation of submarines also heading 
northwest. His radioman sent a contact report, but the 
transmission was garbled and Captain Isbell did not know 
that four submarines had been found. 

The Card launched a killer group of one TBF and two 
Wildcats. In the meantime, Stearns was circling the Germans, 
picking out his target. U-460, the milch cow, was under 
orders from Doenitz to dive when attacked. However, her 
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commander, Kapitanleutnant Heinrich Schnoor, was embroiled 
in an argument with U-264's Kapitanleutnant Hartwig Looks 
over who would dive first, and neither boat submerged. 

Stearns circled the formation one time at 5,000 feet, 
then pounced on the quartet in a steep dive. All four boats 
immediately began firing at the TBF. Their aim was not good, 
but getting better when Stearns released his 500-pounder 
from 1,700 feet. The bomb exploded between U-460 and U-264, 
but too far away from either to do any damage. As Stearns 
darted out of range, the four U-boats tightened their 
formation, but they were still weaving and zig-zagging 
radically as a group. With only his acoustic torpedo left, 
Stearns had to wait for reinforcements. 

Lieutenant (jg) Donald E. Weigle arrived at 1032. He 
quickly radioed the Card that four U-boats were involved. 
Three Avengers that were returning to the ship were vectored 
to the scene and five more Avengers and two Wildcats were 
launched to join in the action. With the arrival of Weigle, 
who was waiting for fighter support before attacking, the 
Germans decided they had better dive and get out of the 
area. 

U-455 submerged just as Lieutenants (jg) Elbert S. Heim 
and David O. Puckett reached the scene in their Wildcats. 
The remaining trio of submarines put up a "solid curtain of 
fire about 150 feet high by 300 feet wide and about 25 feet 
deep, filled with black and white puffs." (Stearns described 
the fire as so "unbelievably heavy" that Navy intelligence 
officers suggested that the Germans might have developed 
special anti-aircraft subs to protect refueling groups.) 
Nevertheless the two pilots pressed home their attacks, 
raking the U-boats with gunfire. Heim's plane was untouched, 
but Puckett's took several hits, one of which knocked his 
port outboard gun off the trunion. The flak gradually died 
down as the fighters' guns took their toll. A sailor could 
be seen lying face down, arms outstretched, on one of the 
submarines. 

U-422 now dove, leaving the milch cow U-460 and U-264 
surfaced. This was a good setup for the VC-9ers - one sub 
each for the Avengers, while the fighters strafed to beat 
down the remaining antiaircraft fire. Puckett, closely 
followed by Weigle, dove on U-264. His attack had some 
effect, for Weigle wasn't bothered by much flak. But in his 
effort to add the force of his two 50-caliber wing guns to 
his attack, Weigle pressed the wrong switch, releasing all 
of his four depth charges, which fell 750 feet short of the 
nearest U-boat. 

Stearns, meanwhile, was positioning himself for a run 
on U-460 when it submerged. When he saw the U-264 was 
undamaged and diving, Stearns whipped his Avenger around and 
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started for that U-boat instead. (All the pilots thought U- 
264 was the milch cow and U-460 a standard sub.) By the time 
Stearns reached his drop point there was no indication of U- 
264's position and he was reluctant to waste his acoustic 
torpedo when another vulnerable sub was present. 

He pulled up and turned back toward U-460. It had been 
battered by repeated strafing by Heim and Puckett and 
Kapitanleutnant Schnoor finally decided, too late, to dive. 
As Stearns approached, the big boat started under. Its stern 
was still above water as U-460 turned sharply to port. It 
didn't leave a definite swirl as it disappeared, but a trail 
of green water 90 degrees to its original course could be 
seen. 


Stearns dropped his landing gear to slow down and 
followed the trail of green water, dropping his acoustic 
torpedo from 200 feet. It struck the water about 50 feet in 
front of the point where U-460 had submerged, travelled 
ahead a short distance, and then turned sharply left. About 
25 seconds later, a well-defined shock wave could be seen to 
form. A brown slick came to the surface, followed shortly by 
a large amount of oil and debris, including three steel- 
colored cylindrical objects. The torpedo had found U-460 and 
Doenitz was without another milch cow. 

The day following this encounter. Sterns submitted a 
well thought-out, analytical memorandum regarding tactics 
for dealing with U-boat flak, tactics which were to be used 
successfully in at least one subsequent VC-9 attack. 

. "If the U-boat has elected to stay on the surface and 
fight" he wrote "do not be in a hurry to attack. Take plenty 
of time to figure out what you are going to do." He advised 
that the plane always be in position to attack should the 
submarine dive. When confronted by a U-boat or U-boats with 
exceptionally heavy antiaircraft fire, however, rushing in 
unprotected was foolhardy, as the plane would be shot down 
long before it could get close to the release point, 
enabling the sub to escape unscathed. 

"In a case like this, the pilot is in complete control 
of the situation; the U-boat must make the next move. Draw 
his fire, let him get his guns hot and wait for support. If 
the U-boat dives, that is just what the pilot wants, 
especially if the plane is armed with a mine [acoustic 
torpedo], providing the plane has been kept in a position to 
attack immediately. Then the pilot can fly in completely 
free of antiaircraft fire." 

If the sub does not dive. Sterns added, the pilot 
should wait for the fighters to work it over and then 
coordinate his attack with one of the strafing runs. Above 
all the pilot should use the time he is waiting to plan the 
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attack. He did not, however, mean in any way to advise 
caution in attacks; a pilot must be prepared to take risks 
immediately. It merely meant he should use his head and not 
even misguided courage should detract from his chance of 
success. 

Sterns concluded with advice on how to avoid enemy 

flak: 

* A pilot "should have his gunner and radioman observe 
the antiaircraft fire closely and warn him of necessary 
evasive action as the U-boat began to get the proper range 
and deflection. 

* "When tracer ammunition is used, there is no need to 
worry about the ones coming directly at the plane - they 
will never hit. It is the ones leading the plane that will 
do the damage: add throttle and pull up to avoid that as the 
fire will inevitably be beneath the plane. 

* "As the U-boat gets the proper range, the pilot 
should change altitude and speed. But always increase speed, 
never slow down . 

* And never turn directly awav from the sub when it is 
firing, as this will give it a no deflection shot." 

U-422 

Card planes kept the area of the attack under 
surveillance into the afternoon. A pair of whales that 
wandered by were attacked by a Wildcat and Avenger, but the 
results of this attack were not reported. Then at 1538 U- 
422, possibly damaged during the morning encounter, surfaced 
about 3 miles from the point of the original attack. Four 
thousand feet above, hidden in some scattered clouds, were 
Lieutenant (jg) Stewart B. Holt and Ensign Joseph D. Horn. 

The pair saw the U-boat and Horn immediately pushed 
over and roared in toward the sub. Starting from 3,000 feet 
he fired almost continuously down to 50' feet. The conning 
tower "seemed to be alive with tracer bullets" from his 
guns. U-422 dove, but Holt was right there. Just seconds 
after the sub had gone under. Holt dropped his acoustic 
torpedo. Horn could see it under the water move forward a 
few feet, then take off directly for the submarine. He saw 
it explode midway between U-422's conning tower and stern. A 
small plume of water rose into the air, followed by oil and 
debris (including a raft). There was no doubt another U-boat 
had made its last voyage. 

The weather now turned bad and flight operations became 
even more hazardous than usual. On 7 October an Avenger 
flown by Ensign Charles H. Goodchild was attempting to land 
when a squall overtook the Card. Goodchild lost control of 
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his plane and spun in. He and his radioman, ARM3c Thaddeus 
E. Bartoszek, were lost, but his gunner was picked up by one 
of the escorts. 

U-488 


Captain Isbell tried to find smoother water, but the 
weather remained atrocious for a while longer. Flight 
operations continued though and the VC-9 flyers ran into U- 
boats again on 12 October. They had come across another 
refueling rendezvous. U-488 had been ordered to refuel 
several U-boats of the Rossbach Group about 600 miles north 
of Flores in the Azores. 

The 12th was a foggy day, with some mist and drizzle 
and a very rough sea. A little after 1100 Lieutenant (jg) 
Balliett's radioman saw a submarine surfacing just a mile 
and a half away. Balliett immediately broke hard right to 
drop his acoustic torpedo. The U-boat, U-488, was fully 
surfaced by now, however, and Balliett had to climb to get 
into position to drop his 500-pounder instead. The U-boat's 
crew apparently saw the Avenger for the sub began to turn 
right and submerge. Balliett had to change plans again and 
armed his torpedo. The U-boat was already under as Balliet 
roared in from astern; the torpedo was released about twenty 
seconds after the submarine had disappeared. However, the 
acoustic torpedo lost the scent in the rough water and U-488 
escaped. A few hours later. Lieutenant (jg) Fowler also 
found U-488, but his torpedo attack was equally 
unsuccessful. 

U-731 


On the afternoon of the 12th yet another sub, U-731, 
was spotted on the surface. Ensign Doty was about 50 miles 
from the task group when he saw a "peculiar white cap" 3 
miles away. The weather had improved considerably, although 
it was still quite hazy and the ocean very rough. Doty 
circled U-731 twice at 1,000 feet, then climbed to 2,000 
feet before pushing over for a glide bombing attack. The 
Germans didn't see him until his depth charge exploded 175 
feet off the sub's port beam. 

U-731 swung left as antiaircraft fire began hunting for 
the Avenger. Doty circled away, waiting for the U-boat to 
dive. When she didn't, Doty made a number of strafing runs 
hoping to force the submarine down. The German skipper 
refused to play Doty's game and instead headed for a nearby 
rain squall. The squall kept moving ahead of the sub, so she 
didn't reach safety. 

A little over half an hour after Doty's attack. 
Lieutenant (jg) Holt arrived. At first Holt thought U-731 
was not the same submarine, but Doty assured him she was. 
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Holt piled in from dead ahead and though encountering no 
defensive fire, his bomb hit 250 feet astern of the sub. As 
he jinked away, Holt's plane was surrounded by many black 
puffs of flak, none of which hit. Shortly after Holt's 
attack. Ensign Hodgson arrived to make a depth charge 
attack. He forced his way through a tremendous wall of fire 
being put up by the U-boat's gunners to drop four Mark 47 
charges just off the U-boat's port side. He then pulled 
around to strafe her. 

With three planes buzzing around him and more probably 
on the way, U-731's skipper decided it was time to dive. As 
the U-boat submerged, Doty dived in to deliver an acoustic 
torpedo. About six seconds after it entered the water, an 
explosion that threw a small plume of water into the air was 
seen. Although the pilots believed they had bagged another 
sub, U-731 escaped. 

U-378 


VC-9 had better luck the next day. Shortly after 0800 
Lieutenant (jg) Fowler spied U-378 plowing through the rough 
seas. He couldn't tell if the sub was diving or not, but 
when she threw a burst of flak his way, Fowler dove to drop 
a 500 pounder. Unfortunately, it didn't release and he had 
to climb back up. The U-boat took this opportunity to dive. 
Fowler saw her going under and "dove down with his wheels 
down, whipping his plane all over the sky, trying to Ipse 
speed and altitude." 

Fowler was in a bad position at his drop point and had 
to yank his plane around in a tight circle for another run. 
This time his position was right and a minute after the 
submarine disappeared, he dropped his acoustic torpedo about 
450 feet ahead of her swirl. It missed, but U-378 had less 
than a week of life left anyway. 

U-402 


Meanwhile, VC-9's skipper. Lieutenant Commander Avery, 
was launched from the Card to help Fowler. When he reached 
the scene the U-378 was gone, but he combed the area hoping 
she might surface again. Shortly after 1100 Avery saw a 
fully surfaced sub about 12 miles southeast of the location 
of Fowler's attack. It wasn't the U-378, but 
Korvettenkapitan Baron Siegfried von Forstner's U-402. 

Because of the heavy seas breaking over the submarine, 
Avery thought she was diving. He raced toward his target and 
prepared to drop his acoustic torpedo. As he got closer, he 
could see that the U-402 was not submerging, but he was too 
low to drop his 500 pound bomb. Nevertheless, he continued 
in, strafing with his wing guns. The surprised Germans 
didn't take the Avenger under fire until it was already 
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past. Avery remained at a distance, waiting for the 
submarine to dive while the Germans threw an occasional 
shell his way. 

The Germans were so preoccupied with Avery that they 
didn't notice the arrival of Ensign Barton C. Sheela, who 
pushed over in a steep dive from astern the sub. Just as he 
released his depth charge, U-402 turned left and the charge 
hit wide of its mark. The explosion caught the submariners' 
attention, though, and they quickly "pulled the plug." The 
U-boat's stern rose high out of the water as she dove. 

This was the moment Avery had been waiting for. Going 
to full power to quickly close the distance, he then chopped 
his throttle and dropped his gear to steady his TBF for the 
acoustic torpedo drop. Twenty five seconds after the conning 
tower disappeared, it entered the water, began its run and 
turned left. A few seconds later an explosion was seen in 
the water 200 feet up track. A few seconds after that the 
torpedo's brownish residue appeared on the surface along 
with a big oil slick and three cylindrical objects. VC-9 had 
another U-boat to add to its scoreboard. 

With the sinking of the U-402, Hitler lost one of his 
U-boat "Aces". In two years at sea, von Forstner had sunk 16 
Allied ships, been awarded the Knight's Cross, and become 
the twelfth most successful submarine captain in the German 
Navy. Avery also avenged the torpedoing of the rescue vessel 
Toward and the American troopship Henry R. Mallory, in which 
nearly 400 men were lost. 

The day's excitement was not yet over. In the afternoon 
Lieutenant (jg) Fryatt jumped another sub. The Germans put 
up a heavy barrage, with a "steady stream of red tracer" 
passing just beneath the Avenger. Not all the 40mm shells 
missed. One tore out a hydraulic line. Fryatt kept boring in 
to drop his 500-pounder just off the conning tower. The U- 
boat began to submerge and Fryatt racked his big plane 
around to drop his acoustic torpedo. It missed, however; so 
Fryatt headed back to the Card. 

When Fryatt arrived over the carrier, he discovered 
that he could not get his right landing gear down. To 
complicate matters, high winds and rough seas were making 
landings aboard the "jeep" treacherous. Darkness was 
approaching and Captain Isbell had to land all the other 
planes aloft before bringing in Fryatt. He ordered "Bud" 
Kuhn's Avenger, which had landed earlier, parked broadside 
to the axis of the flight deck to act as a barrier against 
Fryatt's skidding over the edge. 
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Fryatt made two passes before he got a cut from the 
landing signal officer. The Avenger hit the deck and 
ballooned past the arresting wires and over the barrier. The 
plane's right wing hit the island and then the Avenger 
bounced into Kuhn's TBF. It finally came to stop about 15 
feet from the end of the flight deck and Fryatt and his crew 
climbed out of their battered plane unhurt. 

This spectacular accident caused only one casualty. 
Watching Fryatt's dramatic landing had been his roommate, 
Kuhn, who was standing next to his parked TBF. As Fryatt's 
plane hit it, that craft veered under the impact and Kuhn 
was catapulted over the stern. He hit the life rail on the 
deck below and hung there, bruised and breathless, when 
suddenly the teetering plane above slid over the edge as the 
ship lurched. Kuhn twisted out of its path to drop into the 
sea. As he swam to the surface, he turned on his flashlight 
and was spotted by A0M3c Royce Goodwin, who shouted "Man 
overboard" and threw a life preserver toward Kuhn. The 
destroyer Barry picked up the flashlight, backed water, and 
threw another life ring so accurately that it hit Kuhn in 
the head, stunning him. As preparations were made to bring 
him aboard, a submarine was reported making a pass at the 
"sitting duck" destroyer. The Barry lurched forward to 
escape attack, towing Kuhn like a surfboard atop the water 
until he was pulled in hand-over-hand to the deck. A leg 
injury sent "Bud" to the Naval hospital. 

U-584 


The Card put in to Casablanca on 18 October, then 
provided cover for Convoy GUS-18 until it was well clear of 
the Azores. The task group then doubled back around Santa 
Maria, turning northwest to break up a submarine fueling 
concentration some 500 miles north of Flores. The edge of 
this concentration had just been cracked and the 1600-ton U- 
220 sunk by the Block Island carrier group. On the afternoon 
of 30 October, Lieutenant Fryatt flushed a U-boat at lat. 48 
degrees 43 minutes North, long. 32 degrees 19 minutes West. 
In accordance with Admiral Doenitz's latest instructions 
cancelling his previous "fight back" tactics, the sub dove 
and Fryatt's acoustic torpedo missed 

Shortly after 1600 the next day. Lieutenant (jg) 
Fowler's radioman, ARM3c Russel. I. Goering, picked up two 
surfaced subs, U-91 and U-584, on his radar. Fowler made his 
contact report, then descended to 500 feet to await the 
arrival of reinforcements. The two subs put up a heavy, 
though inaccurate, curtain of antiaircraft fire. A few 
minutes later, U-91 submerged and escaped, but U-594 
remained on the surface. With the arrival of Lieutenants 
(jg) Balliett and McAuslan, who had been vectored to the 
scene, Kapitanleutnant Joachim Deecke decided to take his 
boat down. As it's conning tower submerged, Fowler and 
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Balliet each dropped an acoustic torpedo on either side of 
the sub. Seconds later, plumes of water broke the surface, 
followed by large amounts of oil and debris. Both torpedos 
apparently hit and sank the U-584 some 656 miles north of 
the island of Flores in the Azores. 

USS Borie 


During the evening of 1 November, the destroyer Borie, 
one of the Card's screen, made contact with the U-405, 
depth-charged it to the surface and then rammed it. As the 
two vessels were locked together, hand-to-hand fighting and 
firing erupted between the two crews. After ten minutes, the 
sub broke loose, leaving the Borie damaged but maneuverable. 
As the sub then tried to ram her, the Borie straddled the U- 
405 with three depth charges, which eventually sank it. 

The Borie was so badly damaged that it had to be 
abandoned. Efforts by the USS Barry to sink it with torpedos 
failed, so the next morning Lieutenant (jg) Melvin Connley, 
with four depth charges, completed the work the Germans had 
been unable to do. The Card and its remaining escorts 
returned to Norfolk on 9 November 1943, where the squadron 
was awarded its second Presidential Unit Citation. 

PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION 

"For outstanding performance during anti-submarine 
operations in the mid-Atlantic at a time when continual 
flow of supplies along the United States-North African 
convoy routes was essential to the maintenance of our 
established military supremacy and to the accumulation 
of reserves, the Card, her embarked aircraft, and her 
escorts pressed home a vigorous offensive which was 
largely responsible for the complete withdrawal of 
hostile U-boats from this vital supply area. Later, 
when submarines returned with deadlier weapons and 
augmented anti-aircraft defenses, this heroic Task 
Unit, by striking damaging blows at the onset of 
renewed campaigns, wrested the initiative from the 
enemy before actual inception of projected large-scale 
activities." 

For some reason, duty aboard the Card seemed to bring 
inspiration to the squadron's poets, mixed with nostalgia 
for the Bogue: 


ODE TO THE USS CARD 

USS CARD in the South Atlantic 
Your childish rules drive me frantic 
Check in to the starboard — standard height 
Or seventeen letters you'll have to write. 
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Woe to the pilot who sinks a sub 
That unlucky flyer^s name will be mud 
If he did not follow the standard routine 
No more will he pilot a flying machine! 

Memorize USF-77, Bureau letter number 211 
No diving, no zooming, don't think for yourself 
Or there'll be one more pilot left on the shelf. 

Oh write a form letter boys, and in it explain 
How you got all that shrapnel inside your plane 
Bring back those photos, we'll assess 'em all later 
We're winning this war, strictly on paper. 

CHORUS 


Ashes to ashes and dust to dust 

Dear Lord deliver me from this "Bucket of Rust" 

I'm just a poor luckless pilot, an unfortunate rogue 
Take me off this abortion, put me back on the BOGUE. 


SYMPATHY 

OR 

THE ROGUES FROM THE BOGUE 

Dear VC-9, you make us cry. 

When it comes to flying you're mighty shy. 

Now listen boys you've had your fling 
The truth is you can't do a thing. 

The Squadron Commander is someone to fear. 

But all he can do is tear up the gear. 

His heart's in his work, he really does try 
But who in the Hell said he could fly. 

You talk a good fight and brag quite a bit 
The squadron before you never did quit. 

The thicker the shrapnel, the harder they try. 
The thicker the shrapnel, the higher you fly. 

Cheer, Cheer for old VC-9, 

When they're in the air, it's really a crime. 
Four subs on the surface, alas and alack. 

None of the boys had the nerve to attack. 

Now wait VC-9, you're riding too fast. 

Think of the future instead of the past. 

Credit is given where credit is due. 

We assure you, boys, it won't come to you. 
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As for the CARD or "Bucket of Rust", 

With VC-1, we would leave you in the dust. 

And you, dear poet, you unfortunate "Pogue", 

It would do our hearts good to send you back to the BOGUE. 


USS Mission Bay, 25 December 1943 to 7 February 1944 


Following a month and a half training in the use of 
newly-developed anti-submarine weapons, the squadron 
embarked in the USS Mission Bay. It sailed from Norfolk on 
the day after Christmas 1943. Four days before its arrival 
in Casablance, Morocco, on 10 January 1944, Ensign Joe 
William Roberts was lost in an operational accident. Several 
radar contacts were made during the cruise, but there were 
no attacks and none of the ships in the convoys being 
covered were lost. The squadron returned to Norfolk on 7 
February 1944. 





I 
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USS Solomons: 21 May 1944 to 26 August 1944 

For the next month and a half the squadron was based at 
the Naval Auxiliary Air Station at Fentress, outside of 
Norfolk. Skipper Avery was very keen on night flying and Don 
Horn remembers when the squadron's working "day" was from 
1600-0200, all light were blanked out on the field and there 
was only a smoke pot at each end of the runway. He recalls 
one landing about 20 feet in the air. As he observed "a full 
stall landing at that altitude makes you feel real bad, 
especially when you think that the 28 turns to lower the F4F 
landing gear could have all been in vainl" That same night 
Lt. Phil Perabo had the nose section of the engine of his 
F4F completely disintegrate. He managed to land straight 
ahead, into a virtual jungle, but hit the gun sight with his 
face and ended up with one side of his face paralyzed. While 
the whole squadron was out looking for him in the middle of 
the night, "Bo" showed up at the front gate of the station 
looking for a ride back to quarters with a quick stop at 
sick bay to get patched up. [Plowing Virginia corn fields by 
night with F4Fs seems to have been a specialty of VC-9's 
Mississippi fighter pilots. Ensign David Fitzgerald repeated 
Perabo's performance about eight months later, arriving back 
at the station in the farmer's truck before it was known 
he'd crashed.] 

After a month and a half ashore at NAAS Fentress, VC-9 
boarded the USS Solomons (CVE-67), Captain Marion Crist 
commanding. She sailed 21 March for duty with the Fourth 
Fleet in the South Atlantic. 

German submarines enroute to and from the Indian Ocean 
had been passing between Brazil and the west coast of 
Africa. Land-based bomber patrols from Natal, Brazil and 
Ascension Island did not have the range and endurance to 
intercept them effectively, so the Solomons was sent to plug 
the gap. 

Don Horn recalls that Captain Crist had a red line 
outlining his quarters painted on the flight deck and gave 
orders that no one was to walk inside this line. A few days 
out of Norfolk, The Skipper took off at 0200 to land back 
aboard at daybreak. The signal officer was ready and as 
Avery made a long' final approach, he was high and fast so 
the signal officer gave him an early "cut". But the Skipper 
proceeded to take his own "cut". Being high and fast, he 
dove for the deck and went the length of the landing wires. 
His tail hook hit the first barrier, skipped the second, 
caught the top wire of the last barrier, slamming the poor 
old TBF into the center of the red-lined restricted area. "I 
can still hear Captain Crist shouting unkind obscenities as 
Howard Avery sat like Dilbert on stilts, having broken both 
main gear wheels off!" 
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The hijinks to mark crossing the Equator on 30 March 
included throwing Avery in the ship's brig, while the 
numerous pollywogs in the squadron suffered such indignities 
as running the gauntlet, being smeared with grease, and 
getting dunked. Just prior to the celebrations at King 
Neptune's Court, the squadron's junior pilots flew its spare 
planes off under virtual "no wind" conditions, taking them 
to their new base at Recife in Brazil. 

Task Group 41.6, the Solomons and its four DE escorts 
sortied from Recife on 14 April for what proved to be a 
disappointing cruise. On 20 April Lieutenant Charles G. 
Hewitt crashed right after a night catapult launch. His 
crew, ARMlc Don Allen and AMMlc Paul Newberry were 
recovered, but Hewitt was lost. The only indications of 
submarine activity were some green flares sighted on 22 
April, followed the next day by unsuccessful hedgehog 
attacks on what might have been U-196. TG 41.6 returned to 
Recife on 30 April. 

While making a landing approach during this cruise 
Lieutenant (jg) Chamberlain started to settle in the groove, 
but never caught it in time with more power. His Avenger hit 
the edge of the flight deck ramp and split in two. "Champ" 
stayed on the deck, while his crewmen in the tail section 
bounced off the five-inch gun on the fantail and on into the 
water. They were picked up by the guardship. ["Champ" had 
earlier crashed a fighter plane in his own back yard; his 
mother was the first one on the scene.] 

U-860 


It was during the cruise that commenced on 30 May that 
the squadron again saw action. A northeast-bound submarine 
had been reported near 13 degrees 30 minutes South, 33 
degrees West and the Solomons was sent after it. For the 
next two weeks nothing much happened, though the Task Group 
also looked for three more submarines (including a possible 
Japanese sub). Various estimated positions were scouted, 
with negative results until 15 June. At that time there was 
one estimated position that had not been searched. The 
Solomons group took up a northeast course to intercept the 
track of the U-boat that HF/DF stations had plotted on 9 
June. 


The sub was the 1200 ton U-860, which had sailed from 
Kiel, Germany on 11 April in the company of another U-boat 
bound for Penang in Malaya. Off Iceland, the U-860 crash- 
dived on an aircraft alarm, leaving two of its crew topside; 
they were not recovered. 

575 miles south of St. Helena island. Ensign George E. 
Edwards, Jr. was the first to spot the U-860, which had been 
cruising on the surface. At 1021 he radioed the Solomons 
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that he had a contact bearing 007 degrees, 50 miles from the 
ship. There was no further word from him. Survivors from the 
U-boat subsequently reported that Edwards made four attacks 
on the sub, but no hits were made. On its fourth run in, the 
U-860's 20mm fire scored in the open bomb bay of the plane 
and fire broke out. It plunged into the sea, out of control, 
about 1000 meters from the sub. A search for Edwards and his 
crewmen, ARM2c Albert Pacyna and AMM2c Frank Kuczinski, was 
unsuccessful and the U-boat submerged. 

Two Avengers and two fighters, piloted by Ensigns 
Harold Handshuh and Paul Walker, were launched about 1000 
and vectored to the reported point of Edwards'contact. At 
1050 a returning Avenger pilot, Lt.(jg) Peter Hazard, 
reported hearing the bearing in Edwards' report as 070, not 
007, and search planes were redirected to that spot. The 
search continued throughout the day, but nothing was found 
but an oil slick. At 1322, after the fighters had been in 
the air 3 hours. Walker radioed the ship that Handshuh was 
low on gas. At 1413 Walker reported the fighters were flying 
into bad weather. As the ship sought to vector them in, both 
planes were on the Solomons' radar and about 18 miles out 
shortly before all contact was lost at 1518. Ensign Nino 
Giarratano recalled flying four planes abreast in the 
intensive search of the area which followed, but the pilots 
were never recovered. 

Shortly before sunset the skipper of the U-860, 
Fregattenkapitan (Commander) Paul Buechel, dissatisfied with 
his gunners' performance that morning against Edwards, 
surfaced for gunnery practice. He soon got the real thing. 
At 1722, Lieutenant Commander Avery, who was on a square 
search, caught sight of what he thought was a wake about 10- 
12 miles away. As he approached he asked his radioman, ARM 
3c William Gorski, several times if he had a sub on his 
radar. Each time Gorski replied in the negative, until Avery 
told him to look out the port, where he saw a fully-surfaced 
submarine. A contact report was made at 1724. The U-860 
remained on the surface as Avery drew closer and began 
running in circles to keep the aircraft at its stern. While 
Avery waited out of range for reinforcements, the sub put up 
intense antiaircraft fire, orange 20 mm bursts and white 
puffs of 37 mm fire that sparkled as the shells exploded. 

Ensigns Thomas J. Wadsworth and Richard E. McMahon in 
Wildcats and Ensign Moncrieff J. Spear in an Avenger had 
been engaged in the same search as Avery and were in the 
landing pattern for recovery by the carrier when Avery's 
contact report was received. The ship promptly vectored them 
to the scene of the contact, where they arrived just at 
sunset of a grey, cloudy day. 
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The ensuing attack was made in three phases lasting a 
total of seven minutes. Avery directed the fighters to 
strafe the submarine while he and Spear followed up with 
rocket attacks. In the face of heavy flak, Wadsworth and 
McMahon piled in from the sub's starboard side as it 
circled. Their fire lashed the deck, conning tower and 
bandstand and as they pulled out of their dives Wadsworth 
was hit in the wing tank. Unable to jettison it, he was 
ordered back to the carrier. 

Spear began his attack from 2,000 feet on the starboard 
beam of the U-boat simultaneously with the strafing runs. He 
bored in through black bursts of flak, firing his wing guns. 
At 800 yards slant range he loosed eight rockets in pairs, 
six of which hit slightly ahead of the conning tower. He 
pulled out to the left to avoid AA fire, giving his turret 
gunner, AOM3c John M. Chirdon, a chance to strafe the sub. 

Moments after Spear commenced his attack, Avery began 
his dive from the opposite side, loosing six rockets from 
600 yards slant range, which entered the sub 20 feet ahead 
of the conning tower. During the run, Avery's gunner, AMM2c 
Claude Falwell, observed shells bursting behind their plane. 
The entire attack had taken only a few seconds. The U-860 
slowed and turned south, trailing oil and smoking around the 
conning tower, but still directing flak toward the planes in 
bursts every ten seconds. 

Lieutenants (jg) Chamberlain and Weigle, who had been 
launched from the Solomons in response to Avery's contact 
report, arrived at 1751 to continue the attacks. As Avery 
ordered McMahon to cover Weigle's rocket attack, he observed 
- quite accurately - "There's a hell of a lot of flak up 
here. Skipper" and dove his fighter back into harm's way, 
delivering another effective strafing run. Weigle followed 
with six rockets which hit in the "lethal area" directly in 
front of the conning tower. As he maneuvered to avoid anti¬ 
aircraft fire, Weigle observed sparks from one of his 
projectiles hitting the deck of the U-860. It slowed to 3 
knots, trailing both oil and a large greenish-yellow slick. 
[ A survivor reported that at this point orders were given 
to abandon ship.] 

The third phase of the attack began with Avery strafing 
with his wing guns while his gunner, Falwell, got in several 
bursts on the conning tower of the U-boat as they circled 
out of their dive. At Avery's direction, Chamberlain bore in 
through the bursts of AA fire to deliver a depth charge run 
from the port quarter. At an altitude of less than 50 feet 
he released his charges, which landed in front of the 
conning tower causing a violent explosion which engulfed his 
plane and started a fire in the bomb bay and center cockpit. 
There was a terrific buff-yellow and orange explosion under 
a brown cloud, and when it cleared, the ocean was empty; one 
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minute the submarine was there, the next the waters were 
flat calm. Chamberlain was able to make a 180 'turn and land 
in the water ahead of the U-boat. [Survivors from the U-860 
claimed Chamberlain was hit by their anti-aircraft fire and 
ascribe loss of the plane to it rather than the explosion.] 
The U-860 sank immediately after this attack at 1753, taking 
42 of her crew with her. 

The attacking planes dropped smoke lights and flares 
and the destroyer escorts Straub and Herzog, which were 
despatched to the scene, searched through the night using 
star shells and flares but failed to find Chamberlain and 
his crew. The Straub then picked up 21 survivors from the 
submarine; one was dead despite efforts to revive him, a 
second revived after 20 minutes of artificial respiration. 
Because one of the German prisoners indicated that another 
submarine had intended to rendezvous with the U-860, the 
Straub and Herzog altered tactics so the search was directed 
toward possible contact with the submarine as well as 
picking up survivors. 

While the search and rescue was going on, a dramatic 
episode was taking place aboard the Solomons, which, as 
Ensign Nino Giarratano would later recall, showed "the 
tremendous caring and concern we had for our fellow 
shipmates during those dramatic times." He remembered that 
one of the Solomons' lookouts thought he heard a sound and 
reported to the bridge that it might have been human, but he 
was certain he had heard a sound. An order went through the 
ship for all hands to report to the flight deck on the 
double. "It was a very dark night, no moonlight and hardly 
any visibility at all. We were told to stand about 4-5 feet 
apart - a solid line of men all around the edge of the 
flight deck - and told to listen for any sound out of that 
dark and foreboding ocean." 

Captain Crist then gave a very risky order to slow the 
carrier's speed to two or three knots so that the throbbing 
of the engines and the sounds from the bow wave and wake 
would be diminished. Nino commented that "I was never a big 
fan of Captain Crist [he had company in this respect], but 
he displayed a lot of courage and a great deal of caring for 
his lost flyers even though we were in waters that could 
harbor another U-boat. I remember standing there on the edge 
of the flight deck and listening and straining to hear 
something. Then my mind started playing tricks - did I hear 
something - not really. It was a very weird night and I had 
the eeriest feeling because the hair on the nape of my neck 
was trying to tell me something. I listened intently, but 
all I heard was the soft slap of the waves breaking against 
the ship. I don't recall how long we stayed on the flight 
deck before we were dismissed, but the thing that I do 
remember was th display of concern for our lost comrades 
from the Captain of the Solomons down to the lowest seaman." 
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There was one more incident, this one -involving the 
officers of the U-860. The Solomons's Executive Officer 
brought Commander Buechel and his Exec to the wardroom for a 
meal. At that point one or more of the ship's Jewish 
officers walked out in protest, a feeling shared by the 
squadron's pilots who had lost close comrades. The ship's j 
34 

Exec later explained lamely they were merely trying to treat 
the prisoners nicely to gain intelligence from them. 

The U-861 which had been accompanying the U-860 
proceeded to cruise off the Brazilian coast. It missed the 
first contingent of the Brazilian Expeditionary Force, which 
sailed from Rio de Janiero for Italy on 2 July, but made two 
sinkings on 20 and 24 July and eluded the search made by the 
Solomons Task Group. 

St. Peter and St. Paul's Rocks were a barren, deserted 
seamount, 579 miles off the Brazilian coast, which Nazi subs 
had used from time to time for shelter. On 16 July 
Lieutenant (jg) McAuslan's Avenger was loaded with 100 lb. 
bombs and sent out to photograph and scout it for possible 
enemy activity. As he wrote later "What a disappointment. 
When I found it, it was just a pile of rocks. True, men 
could rest and sun on the rocks and a sub could pull into 
the large cove, but unfortunately for me and possibly 
fortunately for the enemy, none were there." 

On 31 July, while turning the ship into the wind to 
launch aircraft. Captain Crist became impatient and ordered 
the helmsman to give her full rudder. In the ensuing heavy 
roll to starboard, one fighter rolled and turned over on the 
stack. The pilot. Lieutenant (jg) Robert.F. Logel, was able 
release his harness and dropped into the water, where he was 
picked up by the DE Alger. S2c Parker of the flight deck 
crew was also knocked overboard, but was never recovered. A 
second fighter also rolled into the starboard walkway, 
killing S2c Roy in the process. 

Task Group 41.6 made a "show the flag" visit to Rio De 
Janiero from 5-9 August. For three days and nights the 
squadron's pilots, and crewmen revelled in the nightlife, 
beaches, horse races, sightseeing and other delights of the 
city. But even here, bad luck followed the Solomons. On 8 
August a party of Brazilian admirals visited the ship. One 
of the light tanks which had escorted their limousines went 
over the sea wall forward of the ship and had to be hauled 
out by the ship's crane. 

After returning to Recife, the Solomons and VC-9 were 
detached from the Fourth Fleet and sailed for Norfolk on 15 
August, arriving there on the 26th. 
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Training 

On 24 September, in a change of command ceremony 
Lieutenant Commander Avery was relieved by Lieutenant Julian 
O. Kay, who had been the squadron Executive Officer. 

Orders from ComAirLant sent VC-9's torpedo bomber 
pilots and crews to Boca Chica, Florida (outside of Key 
West) on 10 October for three weeks searchlight training 
with Fleet Air Wing 5. Flying in PBY Catalinas at night, the 
Avenger radiomen picked up the target submarine on radar 
guiding their pilots to home in on it. When close in, the 
pilot illuminated the sub with a powerful searchlight 
mounted under the wing of the plane and carried out a depth 
charge attack. Just as this training was well under way, a 
hurricane forced evacuation of the squadron's aircraft to 
Camaguay, Cuba for five days. Soon after their return, 
further training was cancelled by urgent orders dated 31 
October to return to Norfolk. For VC-9, the original CVE 
squadron in antisubmarine operations, the Atlantic war was 
over. Its next assignment was to Commander Air Force, 
Pacific. 

During its 19 months of operations in the Atlantic, 
Composite Squadron Nine became the highest scoring 
antisubmarine squadron in the Navy, inflicting the following 
losses on the German submarine fleet: 

SXJNK 


U-569 22 May 1943 Scuttled by crew 

U-217 5 June 1943 

U-118 12 June 1943 

U-527 14 July 1943 

U-460 4 October 1943 

U-422 4 October 1943 

U-402 13 October 1943 

U-584 30 October 1943 

U-860 15 June 1944 

DAMAGED 

U-231 21 May 1943 

U-468 22 May 1943 

U-305 22 May 1943 

U-228 4 June 1943 

U-641 4 June 1943 

U-603 4 June 1943 

U-758 8 June 1943 

U-731 12 October 1943 


Damage Unassessed 
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Transit and More Training 

On 11 November 19 44 VC-9 embarked on the USS Wake 
Island for transfer to the Pacific. Operations were 
conducted as she steamed through the Caribbean toward the 
Panama Canal and the squadron simulated attacks against the 
Canal's defenses. Between 18 and 20 November the Wake Island 
transited the Canal. While heading north off Baja 
California, the squadron's pilots qualified in night carrier 
landings under the light of a welcome full moon. 

As soon as the carrier arrived at N.A.S. Alameda in 
Oakland on 29 November for a brief twenty three hour 
layover, the squadron pilots once again hit the telephones. 
Lieutenant(jg) Kenneth Casanega called his mother-in-law for 
an anticipated reunion with his wife, Helen, but learned 
that she had guessed that the carrier was to berth at San 
Diego and so had gone there with another Navy wife. A 
distraught "Cas" scurried to locate Helen by phone in San 
Diego, some 500 miles to the south. After losing 5-6 
precious hours, he finally located her at San Diego's Grant 
Hotel. With only 15 hours liberty now remaining, a tearful 
Helen promised to make every effort to get to Alameda before 
the Wake Island sailed. 

Because transportation for civilians was minimal due to 
military priorities, Helen first took a bus to Oxnard (5 
hours consumed). Next, she and another wife got a ride on a 
diesel truck bound for San Francisco. (On climbing into the 
truck's cab, Helen grabbed the diesel pipe for support and 
burned her hand.) Approximately 10-12 hours later the truck 
arrived in San Francisco, but by now the pilots were aboard 
ship, which soon sailed under the Golden Gate bridge bound 
for seven months of Pacific combat duty. Helen later said 
she saw "our carrier" heading under the bridge as it sailed 
westward into the Pacific. (Two more disappointed people 
than Helen and "Cas" would have been hard to find, having 
learned the hard way not to try to outguess the U.S. Navy.) 

VC-9 finally got to head west for Hawaii, arriving 
there on 5 December. Nearly two months and 4,000 hours of 
flying followed at N.A.S. Kaneohe as the squadron was 
retrained, practicing gunnery, fighter director exercises, 
and close support operations. All this training didn't 
interfere with a bang-up luau and beer bust on the beach in 
mid-January. On 31 January 1945, the squadron embarked on 
the USS Copahee for transport to Guam. Upon arrival there on 
9 February it was based at N.A.B. Agana. Carrier refresher 
landings were arranged aboard the CVEs Thetis Bay and Sitkoh 
Bay. On 4 March orders were received to proceed to Ulithi in 
the western Caroline islands. Boarding the USS Admiralty 
Islands, the squadron reached the fleet anchorage there on 5 
March, where it waited for transfer to the USS Natoma Bay. 
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USS Nat.oina Bay: 11 March-21 June 1945 


On 11 March 1945, VC-9 relieved VC-81 on the USS Natoma Bay. 
She was moored 500 yards from the fast carrier Randolph. The next 
evening at 1930 while the crew were watching the movie "One 
Dangerous Night”, two Japanese Kamikazes flew over the NB. One 
hit the Randolph, doing minor damage, while the other crashed the 
airstrip, which it mistook for a carrier. The fires lit up the 
whole sky, but were put out in about two hours. The skippers of 
the neighboring CVEs hastily shifted their moorings. 

On another occasion while shifting mooring, the Natoma Bay 
passed close alongside the fast carrier USS Lexington. There was 
a lot of shouting and joshing between ships until, during a 
silence, someone on the Lex shouted over "Where do you keep the 
oars on that thing?" 

Final preparations were made to participate in the Nansei 
Shoto operation and on 21 March the Natoma Bay and VC-9 sailed 
for Okinawa as part of Task Unit 52.1.1. Operations were carried 
out from 25 March to 17 April 1945 when the ship left the area 
for Guam for engine repairs. The ship and sguadron were back on 
station by 8 May and remained until 21 June. 

Early morning of 27 March saw a clash between VC-9 TBMs and 
Japanese Vais. Orbiting about five miles north of the small 
island of Tokashiki (in the Kerama Retto group, just off Okinawa) 
the crews of four Avengers saw a pair of Vais streaking toward a 
fire support group that included the cruiser Indianapolis. Intent 
on crashing one of the ships and apparently not noticing the 
Avengers, the two Vais passed just two thousand feet from the 
bombers. AOM2c Albert Miller recalled that 

"As we were flying away from the carrier I saw an aircraft over 
my left shoulder. I immediately reported this to the pilot. 
Lieutenant(jg) William Dowdell. The reported aircraft turned 
slightly disclosing fixed landing gear. Dowdell said 'Shoot 
Miller it's a Val.' I responded by swinging my turret at maximum 
speed and began firing...My tracers were burning out before 
reaching the Val, which had begun its final dive." 

The other turret gunners blasted away, but darkness and anti¬ 
aircraft fire from the ships below made it impossible to assess 
damage. 

Lieutenant(jg) Peter H. Hazard, the division leader, radioed 
"Let's go after them" and gave chase. Dowdell recalled later that 
he too began to dive, firing his machine guns and 8 rockets at 
the descending Val. He and the rest of the division broke off, 
but as Hazard and the Val dropped out of the sky, they were 
enveloped by flak from the U.S. ships below. Lieutenant F.L. 
"Jim" Largent, VC-9's Air Combat Intelligence Officer, noted in 
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his report of the action that a pilot from the USS Laguna Point 
saw Hazard's plane crash about 300 yards from the ships. A green 
dye marker was spotted later at the crash site, but there was no 
trace of Hazard or his crewmen, ARMlc William P. Bird and AOMlc 
Clarence. E. Davis. One of the Vais went in astern of the 
Indianapolis, the other nicked the destroyer escort Foreman's 
bow, carrying away a lifeline and knocking a man off his feet. 

ARMlc Richard LaMarche kept a diary during this period, 
whose entries reflected the squadron's activities over the next 
two months. He noted that that same afternoon the squadron's TBMs 
flew a bombing mission over the northeast corner of Okinawa. The 
air coordinator took the group to the target, which was troop 
barracks, but the flight leader got the wrong target. On the 
first run the turret gunner, AOM3c Richard Dixey, called over the 
intercom "Quite a bit of flak". LaMarche replied that he didn't 
see any "And then BAM, BAM, BAM! I could see what appeared to be 
five-inch shells bursting about 2,000 feet off our tail (seemed 
more like 200 feet) and they were walking them right toward us. 
Tracer was flying past so thick I didn't see how they missed us, 
but they did. I don't think I was scared, more surprised and 
curious than anything else altho I did feel like there were 
Butterflies in my stomach. Our bombs blew up a bunch of houses 
and started fires, as the houses seemed to be made of grass. It 
was almost like watching a movie, seeing the bombs dropping and 
then the houses blowing up and falling apart." He added that TBM 
#84 got hit by flak. Radioman James "Knobby" Compson had his nose 
grazed by a piece of shrapnel and got a Purple Heart. 

LaMarche's entry for 30 March recorded a strike mission in 
which his formation bombed and rocketed a stone and cement bridge 
between Naha airfield and the town of Naha with good results.On 
returning, he noted, "Made an emergency landing. Oil leak. Hit 
the deck and the engine stopped. Wing and a Prayer." 

April 3 (Tues) "Today was pretty uneventful...We had a LASP 
(Local Antisubmarine Patrol) hop from 1525 until 1845...Took four 
wave offs in landing. Worst we have ever had, but the ship was 
pitching badly and the ocean is rough tonight...Didn't have chow 
until 1930 and then it was cold liver and onions and cold mashed 
potatoes. CEE-Rist." 

April 4th (Wed) . "Today we dropped supplies of food and 
water to the troops on Okinawa. After much indecision about where 
the stuff was to be dropped, we were sent to a small, slightly 
bomb-blasted Jap town where we dropped out packages between the 
road and the beach. Our troops had laid out colored cards to mark 
the spot where they wanted the drop to be made. We dropped from 
200 feet and laid a good pattern. We circled around over the area 
where we made the drop and our troops were overrunning the 
island. They seemed to be everywhere. Jeeps, tanks, trucks and on 
foot. Saw some of them hiding behind a ridge and then shoot 
something into one of the Jap thatched houses. It burst into 
flame and soon burned down, so guess they found some opposition." 
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LaMarche's flight had a brush with Jap anti-aircraft fire on 
8 April. "Made a run on AA positions and the little Nips were 
damned accurate. We flew over the target at 8,000 ft. and thought 
we were plenty high. All at once anti-aircraft shells burst all 
around us. They sure had us bracketed. One burst about 100 feet 
(?) off our port wing and shook us up. They had their shells 
timed nicely, but just didn't lead us enough." The division dove 
on the AA installations, hitting some with 5-inch rockets. On the 
way back to the ship, they overheard a fighter pilot say he had 
been hit by extremely accurate AA fire from the area and that he 
was making an emergency landing at Yontan field. 

The following morning. Ensigns Robert W. Washburn and 
Richard E. Quack were lost in a mid-air collision and explosion 
during a pre-dawn join-up. 

On Sunday 16 April LaMarche noted that his division made a 
strike on le Shima Then word came that a formation of 20 Jap 
planes was coming in. His division went up to 5,000 feet and 
continued to orbit the north end of the island. "Looking out the 
window I could see them coming in. Some of them had slipped past 
the CAP (Combat Air Patrol). They were all Kamikazis flying Vais, 
Zekes and Bettys. As I watched I saw one suicide dive at a DD 
(destroyer) and just barely miss the superstructure. He crashed 
and exploded alongside. The next one came in and str+uck the DD 
alongside the superstructure on the starboard and exploded in a 
sheet of flame and smoke. The DD began to churn around in a tight 
circle, going counter-clockwise...The DD was burning and smoking. 
Two other destroyers came up to help but were apparently waved 
off. After about 45 minutes the DD was motionless in the water, 
but the fire was apparently under control. I counted six Japs 
splashed and Walder [LaMarche's pilot. Lieutenant Paul Walder] 
counted nine. Between the CAP and AA they got them all. One Zeke 
[Zero] was circling over us for a run when an FM [Wildcat 
fighter] made an underside run on him and shot him down in 
flames." 

The next day the Natoma Bay left Task Unit 52.1.1 for Guam. 
After two weeks in Apra harbor for repairs to her main engines, 
the ship rejoined her formation off Okinawa on 8 May. 

Lieutenant Robert Palmquist, the squadron's Executive 
Officer, was rolling down the deck on a routine take off on 11 
May when his engine lost about half power from detonation. The 
Wildcat went into the water off the ship's bow. Palmquist was 
able to undo his safety belt as the ship plowed over his plane 
and, as he was later to recall, a thoughtful seaman on the bridge 
cut the power to the ship's propellers. As the ship continued on 
course he was sucked under water and came up under the starboard 
sponson "Two or three crewmen on the sponson waved to me and I 
waved back. I was then sucked under again and continued along the 
ship's bottom, which was very dirty due to being at sea for over 
two years... The plane must have preceded me thru the ship's 
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propellers because some helpful seaman on the fan tail threw out 
a flare to mark the plane's position and the gas“from the plane's 
ruptured tanks caught on fire. There I was with no marshmallows 
or hot dogs." 

When his chute and life raft started to drag him down, 
Palmquist tried to inflate the life raft, but forgot to pull out 
the pin. "I got my Mae West inflated and started looking for 
shark fins. I didn't see any, but saw a landing net in front of 
me and went up the net, which was attached to a destroyer, like a 
spider going after a fly.” 

The crew of the destroyer put Palmquist's flight suit and 
other clothing in the dryer along with fifty rounds of .38 ammo 
sewed in the flight suit; it didn't explode. "The next thing I 
knew I was in a basket and passed five gallons of ice cream going 
to the destroyer. That's what the destroyer crew thought I was 
worth. The following morning I was taking off again." 

In the same month, after taking off for a scheduled bombing 
and rocket mission. Lieutenant Allan "Gib" Gibson discovered that 
his TBM's landing gear would not retract. He was ordered to land 
back aboard the Natoma Bay after first clearing the ship to fire 
all his rockets and drop all ten of his 100-pound "daisy cutter" 
bombs. [So called because of a 12-inch long fuse in the nose 
allowing the bomb to explode above ground, scattering shrapnel.] 
Nine bombs dropped, but the tenth hung up right in front of Gib's 
radioman, ARMlc Howard R. Basch. Opening a small inspection port, 
Basch grabbed the bomb's tail fin and, in his words "shook it 
like hell." But no luck. With bomb bay doors open, Gib did 
everything short of a snap roll to dislodge the fully-armed bomb. 
Still no luck. Then Basch put his foot through the inspection 
port and kicked the bomb as hard as he could about ten times. 
Nothing moved. 

The ship then ordered Gib to fly to Okinawa where Marine 
armament personnel were standing by. Gib greased the Avenger down 
on the runway for the smoothest landing in history, but in 
taxiing over the rough field the bomb shook loose, unbeknownst to 
Gib or his crew. Told to check the position of the bomb when Gib 
opened the bomb bay doors, Basch determined "Mine not to reason 

why, mine but to do or _" Not knowing the bomb had come loose 

from its moorings, he squatted down to watch as the bay doors 
opened. At this point, gunner AMM2c Jack Byers vaulted over him 
and ran to the Marines' jeep, where all four of them hugged the 
ground. 

The bomb bay doors cracked open 6-8 inches, hesitated, and 
then opened wide letting the bomb fall to the ground, nose fuse 
first, right in front of Basch and below Gib. It was definitely 
armed, but the fuse was evidently faulty. 
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On 4 and 5 June operations against the Japanese were 
suspended while TU 52.1.1 secured for heavy weather and 
maneuvered south almost to Formosa outside the typhoon winds and 
seas that heavily damaged major units of the Fast Carrier Task 
Force to the north. Coming through two days of turbulent weather, 
the Natoma Bay suffered only the loss of a paravane and a motor 
whale boat when the ship heeled over in a 37 degree roll. 
Lieutenant(jg) Spear remembered that roll vividly. "Eight of us 
in the bunkroom were lying spreadeagle in our sacks trying to 
brace ourselves so we wouldn't get pitched out. Sleep was 
impossible. There was a tall metal desk in the cabin, secured 
only by an angle iron welded to the deck around its base. As the 
Natoma Bay took its heaviest roll, everyone in the darkened 
bunkroom seemed to sense that the desk was going over and a half 
dozen of us leaped out and got it before it crashed to the deck." 

An extra day was required to regain the operating area from 
which the ship had steamed to avoid the typhoon. Covering for the 
British Pacific Fleet, which had withdrawn to replenish, on the 
morning of 7 June the ship was in a position to strike the enemy 
airfield on Miyako Jima in the Sakashima group. A strike of 
fourteen planes was launched at 0530, among them one piloted by 
Lieutenant(jg) Casanega. He had just commenced his bombing dive 
when he felt a "terrific jolt" in the starboard wing and observed 
a wide hole in it. "Cas" threw open the canopy of his TBM and 
alerted his crew for a possible parachute jump as the wing was 
dropping off considerably, making control difficult. As he pulled 
out of his dive, he noted that a far left stick position would 
hold the plane level, but as he struggled for control, he headed 
back toward Miyako Jima and more hostile fire. At this point. 
Skipper J.O. Kay opened up on the radio to the effect "Cas, get 
your butt away from that island." He hastened to do so and was 
advised to return to the ship. 

Following the launch of this strike group, the ship's crew 
had secured from pre-dawn General Quarters. At 0635 a low-flying 
Zero was observed visually a very short distance astern. It came 
in firing incendiary bullets at the bombers and fighters spotted 
aft on the flight deck. Flying the length of the deck at the 
level of the bridge, the Kamikaze nosed over just forward of the 
island and crashed into the forward end of the flight deck. The 
plane disintegrated on impact, the wings and fuselage going over 
the bow while the engine, propeller and bomb continued through to 
the forecastle, where the bomb exploded. 

During its approach the Kamikaze was taken under fire by the 
Natoma Bay's 20 and 40mm guns, while a second attacker was driven 
off from the Natoma Bay and other ships, to dive, smoking, into 
the sea several hundred yards from the ship. 

When the suicide plane hit, it felt to the ship's crew that 
the carrier had been pushed straight down into the water. A ball 
of fire erupted from the flight deck, followed by a soaring 
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mushroom-shaped cloud of smoke. A Wildcat on the catapult was set 
afire by the blast, but quickly disposed of by catapulting it 
into the sea. Other fires were quickly brought under control. 

The crash and explosion killed one of the ship's officers 
and slightly injured three of the crew. Lieutenant(jg) Robert B. 
Rowe of the squadron suffered severe burns. As Ensign Robert S. 
Sloan wrote him years later: 

"You probably weren't aware that Ensign Leonard Poth and I 
were the first to see you immediately after the Kamikaze 
struck. We were in our bunks near the bow when he hit and 
you and a friend were sitting near or on the focsal. Your 
friend was killed and we ran to the hall onto the focsal 
deck just after you started walking toward us in complete 
shock. You were scorched coal-black and it was a miracle you 
recovered. The ship's medics arrived just after we did and 
took you to the ship's hospital. We buried your friend next 
day at sea." 

The attack left a hole in the forward end of the flight deck 
12 feet wide and 20 feet in depth. This was decked over and the 
flight deck shored up and braced sufficiently that strikes were 
launched only four hours later. The planes from the first strike 
were landed between 0848 and 0906, except for Casanega's damaged 
plane and accompanying Avenger, which were diverted to the USS 
Wake Island due to lack of deck space caused by the repairs. The 
24" hole in Casanega's starboard wing caused by Japanese anti¬ 
aircraft fire over Hirara was repaired and he and his escort 
returned to the Natoma Bay that afternoon. 

The Natoma Bay remained on station until its departure for 
Guam on 21 June, There the squadron was sent to Rehabilitation 
Camp to await further orders. Except for strikes on Sakashima on 
7 and 17 June, all of VC-9's sorties were flown over and around 
Okinawa. During these operations it was credited with destroying 
or damaging 12 enemy aircraft, 20 boats, 4 barges, 2 amphibious 
craft, 19 barracks, a power plant, 3 Japanese command posts, 96 
buildings, a factory, 2 radio stations and 25 trucks. 

For its participation in the Okinawa campaign, VC-9 received 
its third Presidential Unit Citation 

PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION 

"For extraordinary heroism against enemy Japanese forces in 
the air, ashore and afloat. Striking aggressively at her 
targets in the face of frequent and sustained hostile air 
attacks, the USS Natoma Bay and her attached Air Squadrons 
caused extremely heavy losses to the enemy in warships, 
aircraft, merchant shipping and shore installations 
destroyed or severely damaged. As Flagship of Task Unit 
77.4.2 in the historic Battle of Leyte Gulf, the Natoma Bay 
fought her guns gallantly against enemy dive bombers and 
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suicide planes at the same time sending out her own aircraft 
to strafe and bomb Japanese fleet units. During the Mindoro 
assault, she aided in covering the invasion successfully 
despite active hostile airfields surrounding the Sulu Sea. 
Although crashed by a Japanese Kamikaze while participating 
in a heavy assault on Miyako Jima on 7 June, she sent out 55 
sorties from her damaged flight deck. Her illustrious record 
of achievement made possible by her own combat readiness and 
the courageous fighting spirit of her officers and men 
reflects the highest credit upon the Natoma Bay and the 
United States Naval Service." 


The squadron's next orders were to ComFair Alameda. On 5 
July it departed Guam on the USS Shipley Bay to return to the 
United States via Pearl Harbor. It disembarked at NAS Alameda on 
21 July for leave and re-formation. The end of the war brought 
its decommissioning on 25 October 1945 at NAS Seattle, where it 
had originally been commissioned 3 years, 2 months, and 19 days 
earlier. 
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INDEX OF SQUADRON PERSONNEL 

Avery, LCDR. Howard M.17,22,23,28,30,33 

Allen, ARM Ic Don. 29 

Balliett, LT (jg)Letison S.....10,11,21,24 

Bartoszek, ARM 3c Thaddeus E.19 

Basch, ARMlc Howard R. 39 

Bird, ARM Ic William P....37 

Biros, LT. E.W. 8,9 

Buchholtz, AMM 3c Harold E.11 

Byers, AMM 2c Jack.39 

Casanega, LT(jg) Kenneth.34,,40,41 

Chamberlain, LT(jg) William F.7,8,13,29,31 

Chirdon, AOM 2c John .M.31 

Connley, LT(jg) Melvin.25 

Davis, AOM Ic Clarence E.37 

Dixey, AOM 3c Richard.35 

Donohoe, LT(jg) O.J.6 

Doty, ENS. Stewart C.6,21,22 

Dowdell, LT(jg) William.36 

Drane, LCDR. William M.1,2,5,10 

Edwards,Jr., ENS. George E.29,30 

Falwell, AMM 2c Claude D.31 

Finch, ARM Ic James H.10 

Fitzgerald, ENS. David.28 

Fogde, LT(jg) Frank D.12 

Fowler, LT(jg) W.S.9,10-13,21,22,24 

Fryatt, LT( jg)Harry.4,8 , , 13,14,23,24 

Giarratano, ENS. Nino.30,32 

Gibson, LT. Allan M.39 

Goering, ARM 2c Russell 1.24 

Goodchild, ENS. Charles H.20 

Goodwin, AOM 3C Royce.22 

Gorski , ARM 3c William J.30 

Handshuh, ENS. Harold.30 

Harwood, LT Arnold.17 

Hazard, LT(jg) Peter H.30,34,36,37 

Heim, LT(jg) Elbert S.18,19 

Hewitt, LT Charles G.28 

Hodgson, ENS. Edward R.9,22 

Holt, LT( jg)Stewart B.21,22 

Horn, ENS. Joseph D.17,20,28 

Johnson, LT(jg) Robert J.13 

Jones, ENS. M.C.17 

Kay, LT. Julian 0.33,40 

Kuczinski, AMM 2c Frank.28 

Kuhn, LT(jg) Roger C.5,6,22-23 

LaMarche, ARM Ic Richard.37,385 

Largent, LT. F.L.36 

Logel, LT(jg) Robert F.33 

McAuslan, LT(jg) Alexander C.3,4,10,24,33 

McMahon, ENS.Richard E.30,31 

Miller, AOM 2c Albert D.36 

Newberry, AMM Ic Paul.29 
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Pacyna, ARM 2c Albert. 30 

Palmquist, LT. Robert.38,39 

Perabo, LT(jg) Phil.12,27,28 

Poth, ENS. Leonard. 41 

Puckett, LT(jg) David 0.18,19 

Quack, ENS. Richard E. 35 

Roberts, ENS. Joe William.27 

Roberts , LT. H.S.4,7,8 

Rogers, LT. Richard S. 10 

Rowe, LT(jg) Robert B.41 

Santee, LT. Roger.1-5 

Sheela, ENS. Barton C. ...23 

Sloan, ENS. Robert S.41 

Spear, ENS. Moncrieff J...30,31,40 

Stearns, LT(jg) Robert L.7,13,15,17-19 

Tennant, LT(jg) Raymond J.13 

Wadsworth, ENS. Thomas J.30 

Walder, LT Paul.38 

Walker, ENS. Paul.30 

Washburn, ENS. Robert W.35 

Weigle, LT(jg) Donald E.18,31 

Wojcik, ARM 2c Clement J.9,11,12 
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NOTES ON SOURCES 


Descriptions of combat actions are drawn from the 
following books: Hunter-Killer: U.S. Escort Carriers in the 
Battle of the Atlantic and The Little Giants: U.S. Escort 
Carriers Against Japan , both by William T. Y'Blood as well 
as Samuel Eliot Morrison's History of U.S. Naval Operations 
in World War II: The Atlantic Battle Won and Battle Report: 
The Atlantic War by Commander Walter Karig. 

Information on Nazi submarines attacked comes from The 
Atlantic Campaign by Dan Van der Vat and The Defeat of the 
Wolf Packs by Geoffrey Jones. Other printed sources include 
Chronology of the War at Sea and "We Blast the Subs" an 
article by Monk Fowler in a 1943 issue of Collier's 
magazine. 

Official sources: The History of Composite Squadron 
NINE. July 1942 to August 1945 . dated 23 July 1945 is a 
declassified report obtained from the Naval Historical 
Office at the Washington Navy Yard. Excerpts have also been 
drawn from the log books of the USS Boque, Card. Solomons 
and Natoma Bay in the National Archives. 

Finally, sincere thanks are due to many members of the 
squadron who shared diaries, memos, and reminiscences - some 
humorous, some heroic, a few tragic - to bring to life the 
narratives of the printed and official records. 


M.J. Spear, Editor 
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